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The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcutar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 











THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumdber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. 
Communism, 


Sociology, Bible 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bistzt Communism 
or Complex MarriacGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does mof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that uf marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C« ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
Sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 








COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

—Another installment of salmon and salmon- 
trout, twenty-five hundred of the former and fifteen 
thousand of the latter, was put into Oneida Lake 
last week by Mr. Newhouse. Mr. Monroe Green, 
brother of Seth Green, delivered them at Oneida, 
and Mr. N., who was in waiting for them, shipped 
them at once for the Lake, vza. the Midland. Mr. 
Green reported that other parties had put thirty 
thousand salmon-trout into Fish Creek the last 
winter, which he says will inevitably find their way 
into the Lake. So that altogether these waters 
have been stocked with about one hundred thousand 
salmon and salmon-trout the past winter. Mr. 
Green encourages Mr. N. to put into the Lake one 
hundred and fitty thousand more at least, next year, 
and promises if he has good luck to furnish them. 


—Last week the weather was notably wild and 
tempestuous. For several days the wind held “high 
carnival” and played queer pranks. The Villa 
folks came over to meeting one evening, and as 
some of them were returning, there arose an almost 
terrific storm of wind and hail. G. D. A. says 
that he never experienced any thing like it before. 
One gust of wind was so strong that for a moment 
it seemed certain the wagon, containing seven 
persons, would be overturned. The horses stopped, 
and as they were a little way out of the road and 
the storm so furious that the drivers could not 
face it, the party was forced to wait for the storm 
to abate, which it did in a few minutes. They en- 
countered several similar gusts before reaching 
home. J. H. C., who was walking, had his um- 
brella turned inside out, and its iron rods seriously 
bent.—Our trap-factory, standing as it does in an un- 
sheltered position (the wind from Lake Ontario hav- 
ing an almost unbroken sweep upon it) narrowly 
escaped a bad accident. The part of the roof cov- 
ering the northwest corner of the building, and 
which was most exposed to the fury of the blast, 
was lifted from four to six inches clear of its foun- 
dation, and the wonder is that it was not entirely 
carried away! The damage that our manufac- 
turing interests would have sustained from such a 
catastrophe, can hardly be estimated, and we de- 
voutly return thanks for the interposing hand that 
averted so serious a calamity. 


—Little Girl three years old attending her: fa- 
ther at his work, as the evening shades were fading 
and the shop grew slowly darker, said, ‘Father! 
Father! would’nt you be afraid if 1 was’nt here ?” 
“No! would you be afraid if 1 were not here?”— 
with bated breath, “ Yes.’’ 


—Protracted meetings are holding at the village 
of Oneida. As helpers to the good ministers of 
the place. a band of nine men—members of a pray- 
ing club from the city of Troy, and of some years’ 
standing—were sent for, and for ten days past have 
been laboring in the Methodist and other Churches 
with some success ; thus aiding our Oneida friends 
in improving their moral and religious condition. 
We were present a few days ago at one of their 
afternoon meetings, held in the Methodist Church. 
About one hundred persons were present, more 
women than men, with a fair sprinkling of youths. 
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It required time for the “Troy brethren” to get 
warmed up to their work. The exercises consisted 
of short, lively songs, brief prayers and pointed, 
pithy exhortations to“ come to Jesus and get saved.” 
Many gave evidence of considerable earnestness to 
live a better Christian life. It was manifest enough 
that the members of the Troy praying-circle were 
veterans in the sphere they had chosen, and evi- 
dently understood the art of exciting the feelings 
of their hearers, and causing them to feel their 
need of a Savior. Perhaps the work Providence 
has called these revivalists to do, is that of moni- 
tors in the primary school of spiritual knowledge. 
Their mission, so far as it goes, is a blessing to the 
people and can not fail to do good. 


March 28.—The older children have been for a 
long time plotting to surprise E. S. B. (who for 
the last six months has been their teacher), on the 
last day of school. The little girls confided their 
plan to Miss E., who assisted them not a little in 
carrying it out. When the long-talked of day ar- 
rived, all were on hand with their gifts: A pin- 
cushion, a necktie, a penknife, a book-mark, and 
many other convenient articles, were contributed 
by the little girls, and put in a pretty basket or- 
namented with white stars, which was made by 
their own hands. The boys were taken into part- 
nership, and they all went down to the school-room, 
and without any assistance mopped the room, 
washed the desks and tables, blacked the stove, 
and finished by decorating the room with pictures. 
This last labor of love was intended as a surprise 
for S. B. C., who was then acting as teacher pro fem. 
This forenoon “ Mr. Edwin’’ came in at the close of 
the Bible-lesson, to give the customary instruction 
in arithmetic. His eye soon noted the adorn- 
ment of the room, and the expectant flutter among 
the children, who, dressed with unusual care, rose 
together and made hima bow. Emily then came 
forward and lifting a white cloth from the table, 
in behalf of the school, presented the gifts to 
their teacher. Surprised and pleased, he expressed 
his thanks for this mark of their affection and con- 
fidence. He commended them for the progress 
they had made and gave them some advice as to 
their future course. They were asked in what 
studies they had made the most progress, and the 
reply came promptly, “ Arithmetic and the Bible.” 
Miss E. had prepared a surprise for the children 
too, in the shape of oranges and figs, which were 
now displayed in glass dishes on the table. After 
these had been sufficiently appreciated “Mr. Edwin” 
took his leave and the school exercises went on as 
usual. 

—The jourralist solicited O. for a journal item, 
and the next day received the following : 

“DEAR B: you want an item for your journal. 
Here are a few facts (?) about 

Maple Sugar. 

“TI wasn’t born in Vermont, I wasn’t. That’s 
the reason I don’t know any more I suppose, at any 
rate I never went into a sugar-bush when they were 
gathering the sugar, till the other day. Neighbor 
Slocum has one over on the hill, so I went over 
one day last week to see it. It was one of those 
‘Maple-groved New England days’ (as the poet 
says) in the latter part of March, when I sauntered 
forth into the cool bracing morning air. The birds 
were singing their sweetest notes. (Those birds 
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were crows, the blue birds were all frozen to death, 
and the robins hadn’t come out of their holes yet) 
When I reached the bush the worthy farmer had 
already plugged up all the trees, so that the sugar 
didn’t run out any. By the way, I may as well say 
here that notwithstanding the common belief, ‘sap- 
ing’ trees is only carried on in the spring. I know 
this, because I asked the farmer and he said it 
‘didn’t pay’ at any other time. When I asked 
him why, he only laughed, and I afterwards heard 
him tell his hired man that somebody was a ‘regu- 
ular slush-head,’ and I didn’t know but he might 
have meant me, so I didn’t ask any more questions. 
Just as I was coming away I saw a big kettle full 
of hot rain-wate: hanging on a liberty-pole, but 
the farmer was not to be trifled with, so I didn’t 
find out what that was for. I didn’t see them 
picking any maple sugar all the time I was there. 
Guess it must have been too late in the season; 
shall try and go earlier next year.” 


—The lawyer-like document given below, was 
found among those “varieties” which only a boy’s 
pocket can furnish. The ‘little people” concerned 
have hit upon a novel way of settling their dis- 
putes. We quote verbatim from the pocket-worn 
paper : 

“ This is a Society for detirmining disputed cases 
of giving away things, trading, swaping, &c. If 
any One signs their names we count the same as 
promising to go and do or give the said thing up 
or keep it as the said Society says. Any disputed 
case of trading, swaping, &c, by any of the said 
members will be tried at court and the persons 
will be obliged to give up one or the other as the 
court or said Society says: 

Names. 

Temple D. Noyes. W. E. Sears. 

Ormond N. Burt. Fanny Easton. 

Ransom Reid. Maud M. Barron. 


May N. Perry. Cosette Hamilton. 
Horace Perry. Emily Easton. 
WALTER. Virginia R. Hinds. 
Harry Kelly. DEMING. 

JUDGE Temple 

LAWYERS Harold, Harry. 

JuRY Ransom, Horace, Wilfred.” 


Here is the card which was sent to the several 
members of the society : 

“ Please Meet at quarter past 6 at the play-room 
and be sure you don’t tell Dow t tell keep this paper 
till then” 

April 1.—April comes in smiling, as if to 
apologize for the rude manners of March. The 
golden crocuses which blossomed all too early meet- 
ing with a most ungracious reception, may soon 
take heart again. How is it that the curious cus- 
tom of playing tricks and practical jokes has attach- 
ed itself to this particular day all over the civilized 
world, and if tradition be true, a part at least, of the 
uncivilized ? In order to answer the children’s in- 
quiries as to how this came to be “April Fool’s 
day,” we are forced to resort to the Cyclopedia. 
To our surprise we find that this custom may have 
come down to us from the Hindoos, whose cere- 
monies on certain feast days, were very like to Eng- 
lish pranks played on this day. 





We are not much given to “ April fooling ;” the 
day comes and goes almost forgotten by the older 
folks, though the children take note of it as if by 
instinct. But to-day we had a reminder which gave 
us an agreeable surprise. After the evening train 
from the north had passed, a well-dressed company 
of six—ladies and gentlemen—walked over from the 
station and asked to be shown about the house. 
The lady who usually waits on visitors thought to 
herself that the delicate voices of the three gentle- 
men scarcely accorded with their fierce mustaches 
and heavy side-whiskers, but taking the cue, she 
showed them all that visitors usually care to look 
at, not omitting the children’s apartments. The 
leading gentleman of the party then said he would 


register the names of the rest, when another ex- 
claimed, “ Will she?” reminding us of Artemas 
Ward’s “His sex confuses me.” Our visitors then 
attended reading, thereby diverting the attention of 
the audience. We expected to see no more of them 
after the reading, but when we assembled as usual 
for meeting, Mr. Herrick announced from the stage 
that the “Thornton Opera Troupe” had stopped 
off the train, and had with reluctance consented 
to favor us with some music; having but just 
started out on their trip and being a good deal out 
of practice, one or two of our own people had agreed 
to sing with them. The “ Thornton Opera Troupe” 
then came in and delighted us with three beautiful 
songs. Their voices would have betrayed them by 
this time, had we not long before penetrated their 
disguise, and known them to be our own ‘“ bonnie 
lasses,” Edith, Jessie, Leonora, Marion, Lily and 
Isabel, who had thought to play us an April Fool. 

—It is reported from W. C. that the frost is all 
out of the ground, and fine sunny weather is pre- 
vailing. The farmers are busy gathering up brush 
from the orchards and vineyards, preparing stakes for 
the briar-fields, sowing seeds in the hot-beds and 
otherwise preparing for the summer’s campaign.— 
—The lake was never more prized than now. It is 
dotted with pleasure-boats daily. Its beauties are 
to be enhanced, we hear, by the addition of willows 
and other trees on its banks and tiny islands. 
Business at the printing-office being a little less 
pressing than usual, some of the office girls are 
enjoying a change from the confinement of type- 
setting to the more active work of the household. 
A story comes to us on good authority, that one of 
them, who is taking aturn in the kitchen, dried 
and sifted some fennyroyal, thinking it to be sum- 
mer-savory, and was about to put it into some beef 
which was preparing for sausages, when Mr. P. 
came along and inquired if it was customary to put 
pennyroyal into sausages! The young lady has- 
tened to correct her mistake, but the joke traveled 
about and the laugh was against her. 





—For some time we have given considerable 
attention fo the subject of missionary enterprise. 
The demand for any literature bearing upon that 
subject has been great. Different persons have 
been invited to acquaint themselves with all that is 
interesting concerning certain missionaries and 
their field of labor, and occasionally a part of the 
meeting-hour is very profitably taken up with re- 
ports from these persons. From an account given of 
the Moravians, we glean some notes which may 
interest our reader as they did us: 

“The Moravians, also called the “ United Brethren,” 
were a church of evangelical Christians but distinct 
historically and ecclesiastically from the “ United Breth- 
ren in Christ” with whom they are often confounded. 
Their history proper, begins with the vear 1457, sixty 
years previous to Luther’s reformation ; but their pre- 
paratory history extends back as far as the ninth centu- 
ry when Christianity was introduced into Bohemia 
and Moravia, by missionaries who came from countries 
in which the apostle Paul had preached the gospel and 
founded churches. For several centuries these people 
manifested in matters of faith, the spirit of what was 
afterward Protestantism ; holding fast to ecclesiastical 
principles which were opposed to the injunctions of the 
Catholic Church; the Bible their only rule of faith and 
practice. The most celebrated of their reformers, 
John Huss, was burned at the stake in the year 1415. 
Through much persecution they continued to increase. 

‘Toward the close of the fifteenth century they had 
more than two hundred churches in Moravia and Bohe- 
mia, had published a Bohemian version of the Bible and 
several confessions of faith, owned two printing estab- 
lishments and were preparing a catechism and hymn- 
book for publication. In the sixteenth century they sent 
several deputations to Luther, who bade them ‘God 
speed.” 

“In 1621, Protestantism was completely overthrown. 
In these two countries, through the persecutions of Fer- 





thus the United Brethren as a distinct organization disap- 
peared from the eyes of men and remained asa ‘hidden 
seed’ for ninety-four years. This seed was fostered by John 
Amos Comenius, the last bishop of the Moravian line. 
Many families in Moravia secretly cherished the faith of 
their fathers, and among these an awakening took place 
in the first of the sixteenth century. 

“In 1722, two families of Moravians escaped from 
their native country, and after a journey of eleven days 
reached Berthelsdorf, an estate in Saxony belonging to 
Count Zinzendorf, a pious young nobleman who had of- 
fered them arefuge. Others joined them, and in five 
years a colony of five hundred lived on the good Count’s 
estate. They built a town and called it Herrnhut, intro- 
ducing the discipline of their fathers. Zinzendorf relin- 
quished all worldly honors, became a bishop of the 
church and devoted himself to their service. 

“In 1749, the British Parliament acknowledged the 
“ Brethren” as an episcopal church, and passed an act 
encouraging them to settle in the North American colo- 
nies. Then they gave themselves to missions among 
the Indians with great success. Their numbers did not 
increase as rapidly as other denominations, for the reason 
that nearly the entire strength of the church was con- 
centrated on foreign mission fields. The Moravians en- 
gaged in the missionary work with a zeal unprecedented 
in the annals of Protestantism. The support of foreign 
missions was for the first time officially declared to be 
the duty of the entire church and an official board en- 
trusted with the charge of it. The Moravians awaited 
a special call from God before going to any part of the 
Pagan world. Selecting if possible, fields unoccupied 
by others, they gave the preference to countries the 
most abandoned, difficult and miserable. ‘The missiona- 
ries supported themselves in part by mechanical and 
agricultural labor, and the native congregations, all or- 
ganized after the model of the home church, were re- 
quired to contribute for the missionary purposes.” 





REMARKS BY J. H. N. AT A CRITICISM. 

This criticism came about in this way: those 
whose business it is to distribute help and fill va- 
cancies in our business organization, came to me 
with the complaint that they find it difficult to dis- 
charge the duties of their office in some cases. 
They say, for instance, that Mr. ——, when asked 
to take his turn in the kitchen at the Villa, rather 
peremptorily declines. I tell them that for my part 
I could not blame Mr. for not wanting to do 
as they wished to have him; that my impression 
was that if he really thought the Lord sent him 
there, he would go and make a good thing of it. 
But while I did not specially blame him, I did 
wish to have him commend himself to the Commu- 
nity as one who is willing to serve; and if he is 
not, he should be criticised. 

Certainly it is the tendency with us more and 
more to make all labor attractive; and if any 
special kind of labor is not attractive, then we 
ought to make it so or get rid of it. One way to 
make industry attractive to a person is to work on 
his spirit—to put him under criticism and let 
people say what they think of him, and so com- 
mend to him the good spirit that will liberalize his 
attractions. Another way is to take hold of the 
matter objectively, and, as I said before, either get 
rid of the business or make it attiactive. Is there 
any other way of dealing with the matter? I see 
none. In this particular case we will try the first 
method—that of criticism for the purpose of im- 
proving his attractions toward labor; and if we 
don’t succeed, then we may try the other ways. 

And I would again observe that the object of 
criticism is not that the critics may unload them- 
selves of grudges. The object of criticism is to help 
the person criticised—to tell him the truth in a good 
spirit—to try to help him to a better state—to im- 
prove his religious experience—to bring him nearer 
to God—to make him enjoy lite better than he now 
does. 

It occurs to me that Mr. manifestly loves 
ease and quietness, and that probably he does not 
take the best course to get it; that he would have 
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punctuality, faithfulness and thorough reliability in 
whatever he undertakes to do, so that no one can 
find any fault with him. That is my idea of an 
easy life—to so behave that no one will be able to 
find fault with you. I may be lazy myself; but 
many times my very laziness prompts me to do 
things faithfully; because I say to myself, “If I 
don’t do these things as they should be done, they 
will all come back upon me by and by, and I shall 
have a disagreeable time.” I don’t know as Mr. 
—— should go into the kitchen—don’t know but 
he can employ himself to much better advantage 
somewhere else; but I would go into the kitchen 
or any other place rather than have the name of 
being a shirk. It is said that he can do splen- 
didly in almost any business. I think that is so, 
and that he would have a great deal easier life 
if he would stand up to his work, and make the 
brethren feel that he is faithful and reliable, and 
that he keeps correct accounts, and is an example 
of “toeing the mark” in respect to all things. I 
think he can easily make the Community feel that, 
but it will require a change of character, and there 
are symptoms that that change is going on. 

Then I should say that if those who have 
charge of distributing help ask him to do some 
particular thing, and he feels that he can serve the 
Community better in some other way, he should 
explain the matter and make others feel as he does 
about it. He should not give rough and abrupt re- 
plies, but enter into consultation with such persons, 
and help solve the problem in some other way, if 
he don’t think their solution a good one. 


I am hard at work on the question, How can we 
avoid the bad effects of wealth? The question of 
the conflict between labor and capital presents it- 
self to me in that way. It is a question whether our 
capital is going to destroy our labor-privileges— 
whether we are going to be crowded out of labor, 
and acquire habits of idleness and daintiness in 
consequence of getting rich. I feel determined 
to re-introduce attractive industries. We have had 
a lazy time in respect to regular family industries. 
I am re-introducing them, and shall certainly get a 
great amount of attractive labor going for the dis- 
cipline, education, and health of the Community. 
The conclusion I have come to is this—that if we 
will make wealth a means, not of excluding us 
from labor and so making us effeminate, but of lib- 
erating us from labor that is non-attractive, and if 
we can find our way into that kind of labor that will 
be the best for our improvement of body and 
mind, then our wealth will be a blessing to us. 
All kinds of labor are not good even for the body. 
Common farming, for instance, is not a very desira- 
ble employment, if I can judge by the bodies it pro 
duces. There are probably many other kinds of 
employment that are not desirable in themselves ; 
they do not perfect people ; and this may be true of 
all worldly employments that are pursued for money 
merely, and of course pursued in an excessive way. 
But I think there is a difference in employments in 
this respect, and I know there is a great difference 
in persons’ appetites regarding them. Some men 
seem to have a real genius for using the hoe. I 
never had. But I have a real appetite for working 
in the machine-shop. Now my impression is that 
with a plenty of wealth and the right disposition 
about it, we may purchase the liberty of work- 
ing in ways that will perfect us and be a 
real benefit to body and soul. On the one 
hand, we shall not be compelled to labor at any 
business so as to abuse our bodies and souls, and, 
on the other hand, we shall be free to work where 
we enjoy it. That would be a great benefit: But 
to get rich so as not to work at all would prove a 
Curse tous. The real value of money to us is to 
make us free to find the best places to work for 
ourselves and our children—the places most con- 
ducive to improvement of body and mind. 1 





think we shall more and more feel at liberty to 
graduate, as you may say, after we have got fairly 
through a course of drudgery, and go on to things 
that are more attractive. You can not make any 
one who was not born to it, feel that there is much 
sport in working with a hoe. You can not make 
many folks feel that it is as pleasant to hoe corn as 
to play ball. Those who do feel so are rare men— 
only a few such are born in a generation. 

I know of only the three ways that I have 
mentioned to solve this great question. For my 
part I would rather work in the machine-shop and 
take the money I earn and buy crackers with it to 
live on, then to compel any one to cook for me. 
Still I appreciate the difficulties of those who 
distribute help; and if I were in their place I 
would find some way of making such folks as Mr. 
—— feel the necessity of doing such work as cook- 
ing etc., or of suggesting some method of getting 
it done. These men ought to feel interested in see- 
ing itdone. They ought to look into the matter, 
and see what the duty of every man is, and see 
also that that duty is faithfully performed, at least 
so far as themselves are concerned. 





A Bible-Study Suggested by Talk About Foppa 

in F. H. Ns room. 

N.—The sea of Gennesaret or sea of Galilee 
is just about as large, I think, as the Oneida 
Lake. After Christ was baptized and commis- 
sioned by the Spirit and sent into the wilderness to 
be tempted of the devil, we read that the devil left 
him and angels came and ministeredunto him. He 
then departed into Galilee, “and leaving Nazareth 
he came and dwelt in Capernaum, which is upon 
the sea-coast (that is, the coast of the sea or Jake 
of Galilee), in the borders of Zabulon and Nephtha- 
lim; that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Esaias the prophet saying, the land of Zabulon and 
the land of Nepthalim by the way of the sea, beyond 
Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles: the people which sat 
in darkness saw great light : and to them which sat in 
the region and shadow of death, light is sprung. up. 
* * * And Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, 
saw two brethren, Simon, called Peter, and Andrew 
his brother, casting a net into the sea; for they 
were fishers. And he saith unto them, Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men. And they 
straightway left their nets and followed him. * * * 
And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom,” etc. So he went to the sea of Galilee the 
first thing he did, after receiving his commis- 
sion. There he found his disciples and there 
he began preaching the gospel. “From that 
time Jesus began to preach, and to say, Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The 
fishermen that he found there and called to he 
apostles, were doubtless just such men as those who 
live near our Joppa home. Thence he went through 
all Galilee preaching. That is the account of the de- 
ginning of the gospel. Now let us go a little 
further and see what happened inthe end. Before 
his crucifixion he told his disciples that he would go 
before them into Galilee. Mark 14: 28. Andafter he* 
had risen from the dead, the disciples came to the 
sepulchre and found the stone rolled away, and were 
afraid, but the angel told them not to fear—that 
Christ had risen from the dead and would go be- 
fore them into Galilee. As they were on their way 
to tell the other disciples the good news, Jesus ap- 
peared to them and said: ‘Be not afraid; go tell 
my brethren that they go into Galilee, and. there 
shall they see me.” He appeared to his dis- 
ciples twice at Jerusalem or in that vicinity, but 
the third time that he appeared to them, it 
was on this wise: ‘After these things Jesus 
showed himself again to the disciples at the sea of 
Tiberias:” (Thatis this same sea of Galilee.)— 
** There were together Simon Peter, and Thomas 





called Didymus, and Nathaniel, and two other of his 
disciples (James and John). Simon Peter saith unto 
them, I goa fishing. Theysay unto him, Wealso go 
with thee.” These same apostles, Peter, James and 
John, who were with Christ in his transfiguration 
—the chief apostles—had all left Jerusalem and gone 
away to theirold homes. Notwithstanding all their 
experience with Christ, they were now returning to 
their old occupation, fishing ; and he followed them 
out there and caught them again. Peter said, “I 
go a fishing;” which was as much as to say, “I 
give up the gospel ; Christ has left us; his resurrec- 
tion is too good to be realized. We may as well go 
and end our days with our friends and in our old 
business.” His brethren say unto him, “We also 
go with thee.” ‘But when the morning was now 
come, Jesus stood on the shore; but the disciples 
knew not that it was Jesus. He said, Children, 
have ye any meat? They answered him, No. And 
he said unto them, Cast the net on the right side 
of the ship and ye shall find. They cast therefore, 
and now they were not able to draw it for the mul- 
titude of fishes. John said, It is the Lord. And 
when Simon Peter heard it was the Lord, he girt 
his fisher’s coat about him, and cast himself into 
the sea. And the other disciples came in a little 
ship ( for they were not far from land), dragging the 
net with fishes. As soon then as they were come 
to land, they saw a fire of coals there, and fish lay 
thereon. and bread. Jesus saith unto them, Bring 
of the fish which ye have caught. Simon Peter 
went up and drew the net to land, full of great 
fishes, an hundred and fifty-three (six-pound pike, 
perhaps), and for all there were so many, yet was 
not the net broken. * * This is now the third time 
that Jesus showed himself to his disciples, after 
he was risen from the dead.” 

He did not rebuke them directly for running 
away from him and returning to their former 
homes and business, but he showed them that he 
could do better for them than they could do for 
themseives, even at their own trade in which they 
had been educated. This final meeting was at 
Galilee, where he first found them. He found them 
there fishing the first time he saw them; and now 
he found them there fishing again. He said to 
Simon Peter, after they had dined; “Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these? He 
saith unto him, Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love 
thee. He saith unto him, Feed my lambs.” Here 
was implied rebuke. It is as if he had said, “Don’t 
go fishing—I called you away from fishing, and 
told you your business was to be fishers of men.” 
Christ said to. Peter the second and the third time, 
“Lovest thou me ;” and the second and third time 
“He saith unto him, Feed my sheep.” So by 
repetition he rubbed in the rebuke. Then what still 
followed implied a criticism; “ Verily. verily, I say 
unto thee, when thou wast young, thou girdedst thy- 
self and walkedst whither thou wouldest ; but when 
thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, 
and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whith- 
er thou wouldest not. This spake he signifying by 
what death he should glorify God.” (Peter was 
crucified at last.) Then Christ said to him, “ Fol- 
low me,” which was just what he said when he first 
found them fishing. Thus He had to follow his 
disciples clear out to their old home at the sea of 
Galilee, and help them to catch a great haul of 
fish, and gives them a loving criticism thrice 
repeated, before he could get them into their work. 
We see what connection that lake had with the 
gospel. Christ caught his chief apostles there at 
the beginning and at the end; and the men who 
lived around that lake were the men to whom he 
gave the great work of his kingdom. 


The difference between a money-foundation and 
a faith-foundation, or between security on “landed 
property,” and security on the word of God, may 
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be illustrated in this way: We see that an object 
may be suspended—a chandelier for instance— 
and have no foundation beneath ; it has what you may 
call a foundation above. This is the kind of security 
and foundation that those have who believe in the 
word of God. It is heaven-suspended, instead of be- 
ing earth-based. We might be in a position not to 
see the rod on which the chandelier is hung, and so 
conclude that it is without any support, and des- 
tined certainly to fall; but this would be a miscal- 
culation. Thus do those deceive themselves, who 
think that faith builds on nothing, and count as 
mere air-castles the expectations of those who 
trust in God. The holy city—a city that preémi- 
nently has ‘foundations ”—cometh down from God 
out of heaven: itis suspended, or founded wf- 
ward. So it is said: “The first man is of the 
earth, earthy; but the second man is the Lord 
rom heaven.” \n short, every thing eternal is 


founded in this reverse way; and our business is 
to exchange all our trusts from foundations be- 
neath, to foundations above—lift off from all 
insecurities» below—from all reliance on the natu- 
ral laws, or institutions of society, and see that all 
our interests are holden by him who upholdeth all 
things by the word of his power. J. H. N. 
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COMMUNITY CONTRACTS. 





Ill. 


HAT the reader may the better understand the 
further quotation which we propose to make from 

the opinion of judge McLean in the case we are con- 
sidering, a few facts relating to the law of alienating 
estates will be stated. Alienation comprises every 
method whereby estates are voluntarily resigned 
by one person, and accepted by another. Before 
the Norman Conquest an unlimited power of aliena- 
tion existed in Englind. Upon the settlement of 
the Normans and the establishment by them of the 
feudal law. all linds becvme unalienable in the hinds 
of the Norman barons, and during the reign of 
William I. and his sons the doctrine of non-aliena- 
tion was strictly enforced, lest the Saxons should 
reinstate themselves in their ancient possessions. 
In process of time a feudal tenant was allowed to 
aliene with the consent of his lord and of his next 
heir; then, a law of Henry I., allowed a man to 
dispose of Iinds purchased by himself. A statute 
of Charles II., abolished military tenures, and by 
degrees the proprietors of land acquired a power 
to dispose of it; which was found to be so bene- 
ficial to the country that the common-law judges 
in process of time, established it as a rule, that real 
property should in no case he rendered, by deed or 
will, perpetually unwlienvble, or, as it is usually ex- 
pressed, that perpetuities should not be allowed. 
Andsoit is said that “ of the several incidents insepa- 
rably annexed to an estate in fee simple, the first 
is an unlimited power of alienation. Any restric- 
tion therefore of this power, annexed to the crea- 
tion of an estate in fee simple, would be absolutely 
void.” And inthis country, to aid the common 
law on this subject, statutes have been passed, as, 
for example, in New York, providing that “all 
estates tail shall be abolished,” and that “every 
future estate shall be void in its creation, which 
shall suspend the absolute power of alienation for 
a longer period than is prescribed” (by law). 
“Such power of alienation is suspended when 
there are no persons in being by whom an absolute 
fee in possession can be conveyed. The absolute 
power of alienation shall not be suspended by any 








limitation or condition whatever for a longer period 
than during the continuance of not more than two 
lives in being at the creation of the estate.” (1 Rev. 
Stat. p. 672). Therefore, all contracts which create, 
or which by any possibility may create a perpetuity, 


| are void, being contrary to the policy of the law. 


“ But,” to proceed with the opinion, “it is said 
that this association contemplates an enjoyment of 
the property in perpetuity, that those who shall be- 
come members of it, through all time, shall enjoy 
it, and that this the law will not permit. 

“The common law is said to abhor perpetuities. 
The strong national feeling in England against the 
entailment of estates, as being inconsistent with 
the free enjoyment of property, influenced the 


| courts to establish the rule that no conveyance 





should be valid, by executory devise or otherwise, 
which did not vest in twenty-one years after the 
termination of lives then in being. And this is an 
established principle of the common law, modified 
so as to extend to the fraction of a year beyond 
twenty-one, so as to embrace the case of a post- 
humous child. 

“The title is vestedin Bimeler and his heirs without 
limitation upon its face ; but the use is in the mem- 
bers of the society, present and future, solong as they 
shall remain members ; with power in the directors 
generally to sell or purchase property for the use 
of the society ; and this regulation if not changed, 
may be perpetual. The persons through all time, 
who shall become members of the society, are to 
participate in the trust, and this is supposed to 
violate the above rule of law against perpetuities. 


“It must be observed that the title vested in 
the trustee from the date of the deed; and the 
common use in the society, as fully when the arti- 
cles were agreed to, as was contemplated at any 
future period. It is true that the association could 
only be perpetuated by the admission of new mem- 
bers, but such admission is not obligatory on the 
society. An applicant to become a member, must 
first apply to the directors, who bring his case 
before the board of arbitration, and if he pass 
their examination, he can only be admitted bya 
vote of two-thirds of the society. If admitted, it 
must be on the condition that he shall relinquish 
his. individual property to the members of the 
association, and with them enjoy a common benefit 
in the whole. This is matter of contract at the 
time, as it was at the formation of the society, 


The perpetuity, then, is not created by the first | 


contract, but depends upon subsequent contracts 
which may or may not be entered into. No right 
is derived or can be claimed under the articles of 
the association, until the individual shall have com- 
plied with the conditions of his admission. He 
then becomes a partner in the association, and is 
subjected to the original articles, not from any in- 
trinsic force in them, but because he has adopted 
them by contract. Here is the origin of his right 
and of his obligation, and the question may well be 
asked: Is this a perpetuity? If it be a perpetuity, 
it is a perpetuity that can extend beyond lives in 
being, only by voluntary contracts. And where 
are the fetters of such a perpetuity ? 

“ But the most decisive objection against this as- 
sumed perpetuity is, that the cestud gue trust, in 
agreeing that their interest in the entire property 
should be common, reserved to themselves the 
right ‘“‘to make any alteration” in the articles of 
association “which may be deemed best.” Cana 
perpetuity be subject to such a power? A perpe- 
tuity must appear upon the face of a grant or will. 
It may depend upon a contingency ; but there can be 
no uncertainty as to the event upon which the right 
is to attach. And this is made certain by the in- 
strument which creates the estate. 

‘‘This association in principle, does not differ from 
any other partnership, where the members create 
the capital by giving up their property to the con- 





cern, living upon their profits, applying their sur- 
plus to the increase of capital, and receiving new 
members on the terms of the original association. 
This, if carried out, may endure for many genera- 
tions; but it is not a perpetuity which the law 
prohibits. The enjoyment of the right, on condi- 
tion of continued membership, has no necessary 
connection with a perpetuity. If the condition be 
broken by a member, it depends upon the indi- 
viduals and the society whether he shall be re- 
stored or not. 

“There is no line of succession marked out by 
this association, no postponement beyond the time 
limited by law, when the right shall vest, no family 
aggrandizement contemplated, no fetters imposed 
upon the enjoyment of the common property, ex- 
cept the consent of the society, and that the appli- 
cant shall come in on equal terms with other mem- 
bers. 

“The society is peculiar in its organization. Its 
members seem to have been influenced by a high 
sense of religious duty and they evince a deter- 
mination to reach ‘a better inheritance.’ ” 

As it has been stated, this case was appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and there, 
in the course of the opinion delivered by him, 
judge McLean says: “The complainants speak of 
the interest of their ancestor in the real and per- 
sonal estate owned by the association, and their 
counsel contend that the articles did not divest 
him of either, but both descended to his heirs at 
law at his death. 

“This argument does not seem to comprehend the 
principles of the association. Land and other 
property were to be acquired by the members, but 
they were not to be vested with the fee of the land. 
While they remained in the society, under its 
general regulations the products of their labor on 
the land and otherwise were applied, so far as 
necessary, to their support. Beyond this they 
were to have no interest in the land or in the per- 
sonal property. Many of the members were aged 
females, others, from sickness or disease, were 
unable to labor; but every one, whether able to 
labor or not, was provided for by the labor of 
the community. This was a benevolent scheme 
and from its character might be properly de- 
nominated a charity. But from the nature of 
the association and the object to be attained, 
it is clear the individual members could have 
no right to the property, except its use, under 
the restrictions imposed by the articles. The 
whole policy of the association was founded ona 
principle which excluded individual ownership. 
Such an ownership would defeat the great object 
in view, by necessarily giving to the association a 
temporary character. If the interests of its mem- 
bers could be transferred, or pass by descent, the 
maintenance of the community would be impossi- 
ble. In the natural course of things the ownership 
of the property in a few years, by transfer or de- 
scent, would pass out of the community into the 
hands of strangers, and thereby defeat the object 
in view. 

“ By disclaiming all individual ownership of the 
property acquired by their labor, for the benefits 
secured by the articles, the members give durabili- 
ty to the fund accumulated, and to the benevolent 
purposes to which it is applied. If members sepa- 
rate themselves from the society, their interest in 
the property ceases, and new members that may 
be admitted under the articles, enjoy the advan- 
tages common to all.” 

And in this case it was adjudged that the com- 
plainants were not entitled as heirs to relief against 
the contract of their ancestor, entered into in good 
faith and for a valuable consideration; that the 
agreement entered into by the members, giving up 
their individual interest in the property for a com- 
mon interest in the whole of itso long as they 
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should remain members, was not void in law, for 
the reasons stated, and that the bill of the com- 
plainants should be dismissed. T. 


HOW TO SEEK PLEASURE. 





T is a universal truth, but peculiarly true of this 
Community that all who are seeking improve- 
ment have no reason to complain. Those whose 
object is Pleasure aside from improvement, wher- 
ever they are, have infinite reason for complaint— 
that is, infinite disappointment. Character divides 
itself on these two points, so that we can tell what 
object a man is seeking after. One who is seeking 
his own pleasure will be a fault-finder all his days, 
and in all circumstances. One who is seeking im- 
provement will be cheerful and happy in all circum- 
stances, and at all times. He has all sorts of 
chances to improve; nothing comes amiss. The 
pleasure-seeker is inevitably a fault-finder, a grum- 
bler, subject to the hypo—because God, and the 
machinery which God has made, is not in accordance 
with his object. God is not in sympathy, and has 
not made the universe to harmonize with the object 
of the foolish pleasure-seeker; but he is in sympa- 
thy with the improvement-seeker, and has made all 
things to match his object. The improvement- 
seeker is sure to be lucky, to find gold under every 
stone he turns up; but the pleasure-seeker will find 
a snake under every stone. This is the way things 
are shaped ; this is the taste of God, so to speak— 
the turn which every thing takes that he makes and 
sets going. 

Let us see a person who was at one time cheer- 
ful, bright, popular, loving and receiving love, and 
if we see that same person with a fallen counte- 
nance, under darkness, grumbling at his circum- 
stances, we may know that he has fallen from the 
condition of an improvement-seeker to that of a 
pleasure-seeker ; he has got out of tune with God, 
and God’s universe. If a person is complaining, 
finding fault with his circumstances, and is in a 
dark, doleful state, the real thing he has to com- 
plain of is in his own life. The worst circumstance 
he can have is his egotism, which throws him into 
the shade, where there is no sunshine, no warmth. 
As quick as he turns his eye toward improvement, 
he has enough to be thankful for; the universe is 
full of good. Persons will confess that when they 
have been unhappy, and the universe full of evil to 
them, their eye was not on the point of improve- 
ment, but on some point of personal comfort. Let 
the grumbling spirit grumble at itself and, like the 
viper surrounded by fire, turn and sting itself to 
death. 

God never tries to please the pleasure-seeker ; 
and our ambition should be content if we please 
the improvement-seekers. To such, this Commu- 
nity is a good place. 

Solomon prayed for improvement—for wisdom, 
instead of honor and riches ; and God gave him 
all. This is the true way of seeking pleasure. If 
we analyze the word improvement, it is happiness, 
with this difference from the usual sense of the 
term, that itis happiness which has continuance. 
Our theory does not turn one from seeking happi- 
ness, but sets before him two ways of seeking it— 
a wise way and a foolish way. God calls on us to 
seek happiness by the wholesale—a perpetual 
fountain of happiness—continual, eternal happi- 
ness. The devil sets men upon seeking a mere 
snatch and taste of happiness here for the present. 
The improvement-seeker is vastly more compre- 
hensive in seeking pleasure than the mere pleas- 
ure-seeker. He seeks a great deal; stores and 
Stores of it for all time to come, by cultivating 
himself for it, and cultivating his acquaintance with 
God, who has it in store for him. The pleasure- 
seeker is contented with the mere skimming—what 
he can lay hold of for the moment. t 





WHAT SPIRITUALISM IS DOING. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
NE good that is coming from the spiritual- 
istic dispensation, is this: the Kingdom 
of God is finally to be developed by the union 
of heaven and earth—by men joining them- 
selves in loving spiritual communication with 
the word of God as it was understood in the 
Primitive Church. Now the Bible is not the 
word of God, in the original best sense of that 
expression ; it is a servant and accompaniment 
of the word of God ; but the true word came 
from heaven to Christ and Paul and the other 
apostles, in a manner similar to that of spirit- 
ualistic communications. Their minds were 
not turned to books, or to reasoning and laws, 
but to sfirits. And so it is and must be for- 
ever; men who want to hear the word of God 
must turn their minds beyond their own reason- 
ings and even beyond the Bible, to invisible 
spirits. The effect of the spiritualistic “proced- 
ure” is to school men into that general attitude 
of mind—to get them looking up and in, toward 
the spiritual world. No matter if they do not 
at first hear the true word, they will at any rate 
get their hearts open to hear voices from that 
quarter. ‘The object of Providence is to get 
the idea circulating through the world, that 
there is information and benefit to be obtained 
in that quarter, above and beyond all the facts, 
reasonings and combinations of the human in- 
tellect; and that is being done. The whole 
world is being lifted a step toward communi- 
cation with the heavens; the idea is getting 
fast seated in the public mind, that actual com- 
munication with the invisibles is not foolishness 
and fanaticism, but a practical thing. Let men 
become free and receptive in the direction of 
spirits, and by and by will come discrimination. 
The object at first is to simply throw open com- 
munication, without any particular inquiry into 
the character of the spirits that are entertained. 
Let the spirits in at any rate, and the one that 
can make its voice heard above the rest, shall 
have the floor. Simple receptivity is a good 
beginning ; discrimination will come in time. 
As people begin to find that they are de- 
ceived, they will inquire their way from all 
quarters toward the true word of God. 





WORKS AND MOTIVES. 


[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. } 

HE world presents every-where the same 

composite problem of good and evil ; 
and our business seems to be to dissect the 
joint, and learn the dividing-law which secretly 
separates them. It is undeniable that 
many’ beautiful and truly divine things are 
going on around us, in connection with human 
agencies the most contemptible and _ base. 
Trees and flowers are seen growing out of the 
dirtiest soil ; and in the moral world the con- 
nection between good and evil blends so inti- 
mately in the apparent relation of cause and 
effect, that it requires sharp attention to dis- 
criminate between them, and mark where one 
begins and the other ends. 

By what rule shall we learn to receive and 
reject—to applaud and censure, when there is 
such an apparent mixture requiring us to do 
both. The simple rule of safety is, to learn to 





distinguish between the personal character or 
motives of men, and their providential work ; 
or briefly, between the zmdividual and his func- 
tion. We are apt to confound the two together, 
and thence are liable to fall into error on both 
hands ; either to swallow down damnable evil 
im our appreciation of a good work—not dis- 
criminating the false motives of those engaged 
—or to reject what is really admirable as a 
function, through disgust at the motives by 
which it is performed. One is the error of 
those who praise every thing that comes look- 
ing well; and the other the error of those who 
condemn every thing. 

The way to avoid both of these errors, as 
we have said, is, to keep in mind a clear dis- 
tinction between the human motives and the 
providential function in every case. If we de- 
scend to things of grosser comparison, we see 
the kind of distinction that is to be made, plain- 
ly enough. A man, for instance, gets excellent 
service out of his ox—the ox performs a truly 
valuable function. But the owner does not on 
that account associate with him, or adopt him 
into any relations of a personal kind. On the 
contrary, at the same time that he gets such 
good service out of him he may be intending 
to make beef of him in the fall. ‘That is com- 
mon sense ; and asimilar principle should be 
carried up into our judgment of matters in the 
world. It may be said probably of most of 
the useful things going on around us, that the 
function is divine, but the active motive is dia- 
bolical ; it is the ox performing excellent things 
for his fodder. While therefore we accept the 
work, we must also be free to créticise the mo- 
tives and despise the character of those that 
accomplish it. The two things stand on en- 
tirely different footing ; and it is very import- 
ant to be recognized, in order that we may 
heartily approve things that are good, without 
fear of compromising ourselves with evil in 
their authors. 

In discriminating between personal charac- 
ter and public function, we are to remember 
that the former is the all-important test. News- 
paper critics in treating of public men, will 
freely discuss their administration, but touch 
lightly on their private character, as though 
that were entirely a secondary affair, with 
which we have nothing to do. But in the sight 
of God, the private character is the main thing, 
wholly paramount to the functional or official 
one. And to true, far-sighted wisdom, the 
same thing appears applicable in the politics 
of this world. ‘Men may not think to ride into 
heaven on their function, however useful and 
recommendatory it may have been. The judge 
will say,— That function of yours has done 
excellent things, and I have had the benefit of 
it, as the master has the benefit of his ox’s 
labors ; but now what is your personal charac- 
ter? let me look at that. I can not take you 
into loving fellowship’ with me, and make an 
associate of you, unless you have a right spirit 
—a good character and motives.” It was the 
great mistake of the Jewish nation, that they 
relied on their function merely, as a ground 
of acceptance with God. 

The rule of truth, then, requires both that 
we discriminate between life and function, and 
that we estimate the former as the ground of 
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judgment—the final test of worth. On these 
principles we shall claim the freedom of a pub- 
lic organ, to commend whatever we like, with- 
out holding ourselves at all responsible for the 
spirit and motives of the parties concerned in 
it—endorsing the function and not the men; 
and the corresponding freedom to criticise the 
personnel of men and parties, even when en- 
gaged in a manifestly good work. 


HOW I BECAME CONVERTED 
FROM UNITARIANISM. 





[The following sketch of experience, was lately read 
before the family, and is from the pen of Lady C., now 
in her ninetieth year. ] 


WAS'‘born in the year 1784. My father and 

mother were not professors of religion, but 
belonged to a society called “The Standing 
Order.” They believed sufficiently in the 
virtue of religious ordinances to have baptism 
administered to me in infancy, and were careful 
to have me well-versed in the catechism in ear- 
ly youth. Igrew up with a great respect for 
religion, but never joined any church, not con- 
sidering myself worthy. 

For many years I was employed as a school- 
teacher in my native town. While thus en- 
gaged I read numerous tracts published by the 
Unitarians and came into personal acquaint- 
ance with Unitarian ministers. Their polish as 
gentlemen and scholars, and the spirit of charity 
and good-will to all, which I think characterizes 
the sect, and which was such a pleasant contrast 
to the more denunciatory style of preaching of 
the Orthodox, fascinated me, and I became a 
convert to Unitarianism. Although I think 
my heart was little changed, I considered my- 
self a staunch Unitarian at the time of my 
marriage, and remained so until I had made a 
convert of my husband. ‘There were none of 
like belief in the town where we lived, and 
whatever preaching we heard came from abroad. 
Our spacious old farm-house, with its long hall, 
was Often used for meeting. Ministers from the 
neighboring towns of Brattleboro and Keene 
officiated, among whom, I well remember Rev. 
Orestes A. Brownson then preaching in Walpole 
N. H., who shortly after, left the ranks of Uni- 
tarianism and landed as I presume all know, 
in the bosom of the Catholic church. 

My next step was toward Perfectionism, which 
came about inthe following manner: My hus- 
band, who was a physician, while on a visit to a 
patient, heard that John H. Noyes was to preach 
that evening in one of the public halls in the vil- 
lage. Hedeclared his intention of going to hear 
him, and invited me to accompany him. At 
first I refused to go, but he overruled my ob- 
jections, and we went. I well remember the 
short prayer with which Mr. Noyes opened 
the meeting, it was so unlike any thing I 
had ever listened to before. It seemed to 
me more like a talk with God, it was so 
free from the usual formality of phrase- 
ology. I was struck with the pertinence and 
directness of his remarks which were from the 
third chapter of Galatians. My attention was 
thoroughly aroused, thouglr I could hardly 
answer the question whether I was pleased or 
not with the meeting. I attended the two or 
three meetings which followed with increasing 
interest. Flashes of conviction crowded upon 





me, which were undermining my theology as well 
as my prejudices. Afterward our house was 
opened to Mr. N., and he occasionally held 
meetings there. Here I will say for my hus- 
band, that having followed his first wife into 
Orthodoxy, and his second into Unitarianism, 
he had no idea of following her still fur- 
ther into Perfectionism, but he cheerfully 
gave his sympathy, and, though the doctrines 
were unpopular, sought never by word or deed 
to hinder my freedom of thought or action. 
Later, as the believers increased, Mr. 
Noyes erected a small building called the 
“Chapel,” where informal meetings were held 
every Sabbath. At one of these meetings 
Mr. Noyes preached pointedly against mar- 
riage, which I had heretofore always con- 
sidered as a sacred institution. This sermon 
which seemed so far ahead of the times, 
or at least ahead of any thing I had 
ever heard, threw me into the greatest dis- 
tress of mind; I was so fearful that some 
of my idols would be destroyed, that I ab- 
sented myself from the meetings. Still the 
distress continued, and one day in agony 
of soul I cried, “ Lord, to whom shall I go?” 
Immediately a voice seemed to say to me with 
the same power that the voice spoke from the 
cloud at the transfiguration of Christ, “ 77s és 
my beloved Son in whom Iam well pleased, hear 
ye him.” At the same time the eyes of my 
understanding wete opened, and I saw as in 
a vision, Mr. Noyes in his spiritual character 
—a man chosen by God for his own work. 
My doubts were removed and I knew well that 
he offered the truth, and I determined to follow 
him as God’s minister. Though I have since 
known trials and sorrows, and have found how 
great a work it is to be saved from the old 
life and cleansed from idols, my faith in Mr. 
Noyes as an inspired man has _ never faltered, 
but has constantly brightened, and the same 
voice that then led me is still leading me now 
that I am old, in the way of life and peace. 


If my life be spared awhile, 

Before my last remove, 

Thy praise shall be my business still, 
And I'll declare Thy love. 


A FAITH-CURE. 





WO years ago or more, Mrs. K. consulted mein 

regard to a severe attack of inflammation and 
swelling of one of her feet. I examined into the 
case and found that she was suffering from a se- 
vere attack of eczema rubrum of one foot and part 
of the leg, half way to the knee. The whole sur- 
face was glazed and of a bright red color, with the 
usual accompaniments of intolerable itching, ex- 
coriations of the skin, crusts, and ichorous dis- 
charges, etc. I prescribed the usual application of 
an alkaline wash, which, after some trouble at first, 
seemed to relieve her considerably, reducing the 
swelling and checking the discharge, from the 
swollen surfaces. She used this remedy very 
faithfully for more than a year, with but partial re- 
sults in the way of curing the disease. It would, 
in a measure, check the most violent form of the 
inflammation, but that was all. The heat and red- 
ness and itching, still continued to annoy her, at 
times to an intolerable degree, especially at night 
and during cold weather, compelling her to arise 
almost every night at 12 or 1 o’clock and apply cold 
water to allay the fierce heat and itching. 





This was the state of things up to the time we 
began reading in public of remarkable faith-cures. 
It was, I think, somewhere about New-Year’s that 
she had the following experience, which I will try 
and give in her own words as she told it to me in 
her room the other evening, a simple tale of prayer 
to God and of the results. She said: “I was 
sitting here that night before going to bed, my 
mind being full of those wonderful faith-cures which 
we had been reading about in meeting. My heart 
seemed to burn with a strong desire that I might 
have that same faith, and before I knew it I 
was talking right out loud to God about it, just as 
I am now talking to you. I don’t remember all 
that I said, but I asked him to give me that same 
kind of faith we had been reading about. I told 
him that though I was willing to suffer as long as 
it was necessary for my good, yet I sincerely de- 
sired and asked for the faith that would cure me of 
this odious disease. In short, I simply asked God 
to cure me, if the right time had come. Suddenly 
the thought flashed through me that I already had 
that faith which wrought such wonderful cures in 
the times of Christ ; that it was in me and would 
work great results if I would only believe and real- 
ize it. I said aloud that I knew it was in me and 
that I would take hold of it and testify on the right 
side. I had no sooner spoken those words when a 
great flood of love and confidence in God rolled 
over and through me, and I felt that he Aad an- 
swered my prayer, and it made me feel so happy. 
I went to sleep without thinking of my trouble, I 
was so full of love andjoy. About 12 oclock I was 
awakened as usual by the same burning and itching 
which had so tormented me for many months. But 
I would not yield to it. It seemed a real tempta- 
tion of the devil to draw me back from my faith in 
God’s promises. After a brief struggle, the pain 
and heat left me and I slept peacefully till morning. 
The next day I would not look at it at all, but went 
about my work as if nothing were the matter. Oc- 
casionally through the day I noticed a new and pe- 
culiar sensation in my foot and leg, but paid no 
particular attention to it. At night I also omitted 
my customary application before going to bed, and 
passed the night without any of my usual bad feel- 
ings. I was not even awakened as I had been for 
so many nights by the terrible disease which made 
my nights fearful to me. 


“The next morning I took off the bandages and. 
my leg was WELL, just as you see itnow. The red- 
ness, the heat, and the itching were all gone and 
the skin felt soft and natural. I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes when I first looked at it. After so 
long atime of torture I was really cured. How 
thankful I was. How could I find words to thank 
God for hearing and answering my prayer and heal- 
ing me of this loathsome disease? For atime I 
was tempted to keep the matter to myself for fear 
that the disease might return. But I will not any 
longer fear to give God the glory and testify to his 
goodness and mercy to me.” 


I carefully examined her foot and leg, and found 
as she said, the disease had left her. The skin 
was soft and of a natural color, and with the ex- 
ception of a little weakness yet remaining in the 
leg and foot, and which is rapidly passing away, 
there are no remaining traces of this disease which 
so often baffles the best medical skill. Whatever 
happens hereafter, she has been completely cured, 
and cured by faith. I can see no other explanation 
of the facts in the case. G. E. C. 








A HILL oF SuLPHUR.—One of the most remarka- 
ble deposits of native sulphur, as yet discovered, is a 
great hill composed of the almost pure article, found 
some two years ago at a distance of thirty miles south 
of the Union Pacific Railway and nine hundred miles 
west of Omaha. This marvelous deposit is found to 
consist almost wholly of sulphur, containing only 15 
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per cent. of impurities. The best deposits heretofore 
available are those found in Sicily. The principal sup- 
plies for the manufacture of sulphuri¢ acid come from 
there; the deposits contain 35 per cent. of impurities 
and 65 per cent. of sulphur. Our western sulphur-hill, 
therefore, is much the most valuable, and promises to 
become ere long of great importance to the country.— 
Scientific American. 


ONLY A FEW S HARP. 





This toy, once so well known and so great a 
favorite among school-boys, seems now almost for- 
gotten. Occasionally, with an invoice of German 
goods, it crosses the Atlantic, but it is seldom or- 
dered. It is generally seen, rusting its life away in 
idleness, in the shop-windows of those ancient 
dames in our seaboard towns who dispense pencils, 
peppermint-drops, and peanuts to the urchins of the 
neighborhood. 

Time was, however, when the fortunate possessor 
of a jew’s-harp was a proud and happy boy, the 
center of a crowd of envious and admiring friends 
who expatiated largely upon its value and the mer- 
its of the performer, just as now a set of the same 
rag-a-muffins dilate upon the achievements of the 
wandering circus-riders and the delectable melodies 
of negro minstrels. - ” - ° 

Yet in the hands of skillful performers great are 
the capabilities of this despised toy. It is in com- 
mon use throughout Europe, more especially in the 
Netherlands and among the peasants of Tyrol. It 
is also known in Asia; and the Greeks of Smyrna 
call it, in imitation of its sound, dzambo. The ori- 
gin of this instrument is lost in the long lapse of 
time, but it evidently derives its name from the 
Jews who are and have always (2. 2. from time im- 
memorial) been great venders of.it. Some are of 
opinion that its proper title is jaw’s harp, from the 
position in which it is held, but this is probably a 
mere fancy. 

Composed of two parts only, a body andatongue, 
and these too, of rude workmanship, it makes no 
pretension to beauty or grace; still, at the skillful 
touch of a friend its weird-like music so entrances 
the senses that its ungainly appearance is ignored. 
‘The body, is a har of iron bent somewhat in the form 
of a horse-shoe with elongated points; the tongue, 
a thin strip of steel joined at the upper part of the 
body is elastic and bent at the end so that the fin- 
gers may touch it more readily. This tongue pro- 
duces in itself only a sound which serves as a drone, 
although it appears to act like the bow of a violin 
in exciting other sounds, by breaking the current of 
air from the mouth; the acuteness or gravity of 
which are determined by the pressure of the lips 
and the size of the cavity of the mouth. 

The memoirs of Madame Genglis first made 
known the astonishing_proficiency of a poor Ger- 
man soldier in playing the jew’s harp. This musi- 
cian was in the service of Frederick the Great, and 
finding himself on duty under the windows of the 
king played this, his favorite instrument, with so 
much skill that Frederick thought he hearda distant 
orchestra. Surprised on learning that such an ef- 
fect could be produced by a single man with two 
jew’s harps he ordered him into his presence. The 
soldier refused, alleging he could be relieved by 
his colonel only, and that, if he obeyed the king he 
would punish him the next day for having failed in 
his duty. 

Being presented the next day to Frederick he 
was heard with admiration, and received his dis- 
charge and fifty dollars. His name was Koch—he 
had no knowledge of music but owed his success 
entirely to natural taste. He made his fortune by 
traveling about and performing both in public and 
private. He lived in Vienna till past eighty. He 
used two jew’s harps at once, in the same manner 
as the Tyrolese, and produced the harmony of two 
notes struck at the same moment, which was con- 








sidered by the musically curious as somewhat ex- 
traordinary when the limited powers of the instru- 
ment were considered. 

It was reserved, however, for Eulenstein to ac- 
quire a musical reputation from the jew’s harp. 
After ten years close application and study he at- 
tained perfect mastery over it. He discovered that 
taken singly it gives whatever grave sound you 
wish to produce—a third, a fifth, or an octave. 

If the grave tonic is not heard in the jew’s harp 
it is not the fault of the instrument, but of the 
player. It has three different registers of tones. 
The bass tones of the first octave bear some re- 
semblance to those of the flute and clarionet; those 
of the middle and high to the vox humana of some 
organs; lastly, the harmonical, are exactly like 
those of the harmonica. This diversity of sounds 
affords a great variety in the execution, which is 
generally looked upon as feeble and trifling on ac- 
count of the smallness of the instrument. Still, 
in the extent of these octaves there was a number 
of spaces which could only be filled up by the 
talent of the player. and the most simple modula- 
tion became impossible. Eulenstein remedied 
this inconvenience and enhanced the quality of 
the music by joining sixteen jew’s harps, which 
he tuned by piacing smaller or greater quantities 
of sealing-wax at the extremity of the tongue. 
Each harp then sounded one of the notes of the 
scale, diatonic, or chromatic, and the performer 
could fill all the intervals and pass all the notes 
by changing the harp. That the mutations might 
not interrupt the measure, one harp was always 
in advance, in the same manner as a good reader 
advances his eye, not upon the word he pro- 
nounces, but upon that which follows. By his 
skill and ingenuity the wonderful powers of this 
humble toy were made manifest, and for a time it 
enjoyed great popularity. Soon, however, it sank 
again into obscurity, serving only in its simplest 
form—one single instrument—in the hands of the 
peasantry of Europe, to enliven the cottage fire- 
side, or, to cheer the lonely hours of toil by its 
snatches of rude melody. 

There, it has its established place with the old 
institutions and old customs handed down from 
generation to generation, and long will this little 
toy be there loved and cherished.—Musical Review. 








UNCLE DAN’L AND THE CHILLUN. 





N the new book, “The Gilded Age,” a humor- 

ous episode is the experience of “Uncle Dan’! 
and the Chillun,” when they saw the Mississippi 
for the first time and caught their first glimpse of a 
steamboat : 

“Uncle Dan’!” (colored), aged forty; his wife, 
“ Aunt Jinny,” aged thirty ; “young Miss” Emily 
Hawkins, “ young Mars” Clay, the new member of 
the family, ranged themselves on a log after supper, 
and contemplated the marvelous river, and dis- 
cussedit. The moonrose and sailed aloft througha 
maze of shredded cloud-wreaths, and the somber 
river just preceptibly brightened under the vail of 
light. A deep silence pervaded the air, and was 
emphasized at intervals, rather than broken, by the 
hooting of an owl, the baying of a dog, or the muf- 
fled crash of a caving bank in the distance. The 
little company assembled on the log were all chil- 
dren (at least in simplicity and broad comprehen- 
sive ignorance), and the remarks they made about 
the river were in keeping with their character ; and 
so awed were they by the grandeur and the solemn- 
ity of the scene before them, and by their belief 
that the air was filled with invisible spirits, and that 
the faint zephyrs were caused by their passing 
wings, that all their talk took to itself a tinge of 
the supernatural, and their voices were subdued to 
a low and reverent tone. Suddenly Uncle Dan’l 
exclaimed : 

“ Chil’en dah’s somfin a comin !” 

All crowded close together and every heart beat 
faster. Uncle Dan’l pointed down the river with 
his bony finger. 

A deep coughing sound troubled the stillness, 
way toward a wooded cape that jutted into the 
stream a mile distant. All in an instant a fierce 





eye of fire shot out from behind the cape and sent 
a long, brilliant pathway quivering athwart the 
dusky waters. The coughing grew louder and loud- 
er, the glaring eye grew larger and larger, glared 
wilder and still wilder. A huge shape developed 
itself out of the gloom, and from its tall duplicate 
horns dense volumes of smoke, starred and span- 
gled with sparks, poured out and went tumbling 
away into the farther darkness. Nearer and nearer 
the thing came. till its long sides began to glow 
with spots of light which mirrored themselves in 
the river and attended the monster like a torch- 
light procession. 

“What is it? Oh, what is it, Uncle Dan’l?” 

With deep solemnity the answer came: 

“It’s de Almighty! Git down on yo’ knees!” 

It was not necessary to say it twice. They were 
all kneeling ina moment. And then while the mys- 
terious coughing rose Stronger and stronger and 
the threatening glare reached farther and wider, the 
negro’s voice lifted up its supplications. 

“O Lord, we’s ben mighty wicked, an’ we know 
dat we ’zerve to go to de bad place, but good Lord, 
deah Lord, we ain’t ready yit, we ain’t ready—let 
dese po’ chil’n hab one mo’ chance, jes one mo’ 
chance. Take de ole niggah, if you’s got to hab 
somebody. Good Lord, deah Lord, we don’t know 
whah you’s agwyne to, we don’t know who you’s 
got yo eye on, but we knows by the way you’s 
comin’ along in yo’ charyot o’ fiah, dat some po’ 
sinner’s gwine to ketch it. But good Lord, dese 
chil’en don’t b’long heah, dey t?m Obedestown wha’ 
dey don’t do nuffin, an’ yo’ knows yo’ own sef, dat dey 
ain’t sponsible. An’ deah Lord, good Lord, it ain’t 
like yo’ pity, it ain’t like yo’ long-sufferin’ lovin’ 
kindness for to take dis kind 0’ ’vantage o’ such 
little chil’en as dese is, when dey’s so many ornery 
grown folks chuck full o’ cussedness dat wants 
roastin’ down dah. Oh Lord spah de little chil’en, 
don’t tar de little chil’en away f’m dey frens, jes let 
dem off dis once, and take it out de ole niggah. 
’Heah I is, Lord, heah I is! De ole niggah’s 
ready, Lord, de ole—” 

The flaming and churning steamer was right 
abreast the party, and not twenty steps away. The 
awful thunder of a mud-valve suddenly burst forth, 
drowning the prayer, and as suddenly Uncle Dan- 
iel snatched a child under each arm and scoured in- 
to the woods with the rest of the pack at his heels, 
and then, ashamed of himself, he halted in the deep 
darkness and shouted, but rather feebly, “ Heah I 
is, Lord. HeahI is.” There was a moment of 
throbbing suspense, and then to the surprise and 
comfort of the party it was plain that the august 
presence had gone by, for its dreadful noises were 
receding. Uncle Daniel headed a cautious recon- 
noissance in the direction of the log. Sure enough, 
the Lord was just turning a point a short distance 
up the river, and while they looked the lights 
winked out, and presently ceased altogether. 

“H’whs! Well, deres some folks dat say dey 
ain’t no ’ficiency in prah. Dis chile would like to 
know whah we’d a ben if it warnt fo’ dat prah. 
Dat’s it, dat’s it.” 


THE NEWS. 





The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, has received the news of the assassination of 
the Rev. John L. Stevens, missionary in the town of 
Ahualulco, Mexico. In company with an associate, he 
had been kindly received by the State officers and found 
ready access to the people. The priests, however, soon 
began to stir up their fanatical followers, and though 
the Protestant clergymen were warned of their impend- 
ing fate, they refused to be intimidated or turned back 
from their labors. On Sunday, March 8th, a priest de- 
livered a violent sermon in which he openly advocated 
the extermination of the Protestants. This so excited 
his hearers, that an armed mob of two hundred men 
gathered around the residence of Mr. Stevens, broke 
into the house and literally cut him to pieces. 

The labors of the Congregational Council seem to 
have resulted in a satisfactory settlement of the diffi- 
culties between the Brooklyn churches, and every one 
feels better. “The friends of Mr. Beecher, assume that 
the course of their pastor and church have been vindi- 
cated, and an assurance given of good will in the future 
from the large number of churches represented. On 
the other hand, Drs. Storrs and Budington, consider that 
the honor of the church is preserved, and that the dis- 
cipline so long regarded necessary is upheld, the prin- 
ciple of responsibility in fellowship maintained, and the 
position of the two churches in remonstrating with Ply- 
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mouth church, commended. Mr. Beecher is reported 
to have said : 


“ In so far as my personal judgment is concerned in 
reference to Plymouth Church, I have this to say only, 
that I expected that 100 or 200 men, assembled from all 
the United States, plied beforehand with imperfect evi- 
dence, and a special plea or statement accompanying, 
and without any knowledge of the interior affairs of 
Plymouth Church and the details of its action, or the 
reasons and considerations which moved it, would make 
serious criticisms on the processes and results of Ply- 
mouth Church. They could not be expected to judge 
of our affairs except by an analogy of their own. But 
the whole case was summed up in this: Are the prin- 
ciples and practices of Plymouth Church such as to 
make it unworthy of the fellowship of the Congrega- 
tional churches of America. Its adverse judgments 
upon many of our practices made this declaration even 
more emphatic. While, then, the calling of such a 
council, which may be called a pendulum vibrating be- 
tween an ex fare council and an advisory one, must be 
regarded as a step in the wrong direction and away from 
true Congregationalism : yet its deliverance on the sub- 
ject of fellowship, in the case of Plymouth Church, is a 
long step in the direction of liberality and greater free- 
com. Whatever they meant, that will be the practical 
working of it. God made their action a great deal 
wiser than they had any intention it should be.” 


The Carlist Junta at Bayonne has received dispatches 
from Durango, claiming that the Royalists maintain all 
their positions near Bilbao, and that they have cut the 


telegraph wires behind Marshal Serrano’s army. The , 


loss in killed and wounded has been heavy on both sides 
in the late battles before Bilbao. The Carlist besieging 
force has partly suspended the bombardment of Bilbao, 
in order to turn their guns against Serrano’s army. 


The annual boat-race between Oxford and Cambridge 
resulted in a victory for the latter. The race was a very 
cluse one, and Cambridge won by only two lengths, 
This makes the fifth consecutive race won by Cambridge, 
and yoes far toward obliterating the memory of the pre- 
vious nine years’ defeats. Each University has now won 
the same number of races in all, and the contest for 
1875 is already under discussion, as the winner of the 
next race will take the lead on the river. 

English newspapers are discussing the subject of vivi- 
section of dogs and other animals. A good deal of 
feeling on the subject has been aroused by the experi- 
ments of a Prof. Schiff, who has been torturing dogs by 
the wholesale for the purpose of determining some ques- 
tion in physiology. 

The Cuban insurgents are making great havoc in the 
sugar plantations in that part o! the island which has 
hitherto been considered free from incendiaries. Num- 
erous fires of burning plantations are seen all along the 
coast, and thousands of dollars’ worth of valuable prop- 
erty is rapidly becoming a mere blackened waste. 

Henri Rochefort and his companions who. have es- 
caped from New Caledonia, have arrived at Sidney, 
Australia, from whence they will sail for Europe. 

Messrs A. $. Hewitt and J. G. Stevens, receivers of 
the New York and Oswego Midland Railway Company, 
have given notice, that, in consequence of an order from 
the Chancellor of New Jersey in a’suit to recover dama- 
ges for right-of-way not yet paid, the running of the 
Montclair railroad will be discontinued and all em- 
ployees on the road discharged. 

By the prompt interference of Gov. Hartranft of 
Pennsylvania, the strike on the Erie Railroad at the 
Susquehanna shops, is ended and trains are running as 
usual. 





THE THIEF AND His MorHER.—A schoolboy stole 
a horn-book from one of his school-fellows, and brought 
it home to his mother. Instead af chastising him, she 
rather encouraged him in the deed. In the course of 
time the boy, now grown into a man, began to steal 
things of greater value, till at length being caught in the 
very act, he was bound and led to execution. Perceiv- 
ing his mother following among the crowd, wailing and 
beating her breast, he begged the officers to be allowed 
to speak one word in her ear. When she quickly drew 
near, and applied her ear to her son’s mouth, he seized 
the lobe of it tightly between his teeth and bit it off. 
Upon this she cried out lustily, and the crowd joined her 





in upbraiding the unnatural son, as if his former evil 
ways had not been enough, but that his last act must be 
a deed of impiety against his mother. But he replied ; 
“Tt is she who is the cause of my ruin; for if when I 
stole my schoolfellow’s horn-book and brought it to her, 
she had given me a sound flogging, I should never have 
so grown in wickedness as to come to this untimely end.” 

MoRAL.—Nip evil in the bud. Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.—Zsop’s Fables. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 





Ancora, N. F., April 2, 1874. 

EDITOR C1RCULAR :—In your issue of March 23, 
speaking of the “Spiritual Codperative Company,” 
you say you ‘fail to discover any allusion to the 
subject of Religion,” etc. In Article 3, we see an 
allusion to Religion by a belief in the immortality 
of the soul, and the proof of that immortality by 
its return under favorable conditions, after “death,” 
demonstrating it to mortal senses. 


Our code of laws which we endeavor to live up 
to, namely, “* War not with evil” but overcome evil 
with good, prevents us from exhibiting the Dower of 
our Religion in the manner most religious sects 
exhibit theirs when they get the reins of govern- 
ment. Therefore, seeing we have so little Re- 
ligion, we beg you will let your readers see this, 
that they may not think us entirely destitute of 
Religion and Morals. 

Yours kindly, 
GEORGE T. CALDWELL. 
(For the Company.) 





A correspondent in Ohio writes: 

“Please inform us through any channel of communi- 
cation you choose, as to whether the O. C., is an incor- 
porated body to which property can be willed by citi- 
zens of any part of the United States, as directly 
and surely as to their own heirs, and, if not, then as 
to what manner or by what method property can be 
most readily and directly conveyed by gift, deed or will 
to the promotion of that form and spirit of communism 
represented by the O. C.” 


ANSWER.—The O. C. is not incorporated. Its 
property is held by four men acting as partners and 
in effect as trustees for the Community, under 
suitable provision for replacing them as they die 
and for excluding their heirs. Property might be 
willed, or conveyed in any other way to those four 
men. The best way for any who wish to help us 
by gift of property is to convey it during the life of 
the donor, rather than to leave it by will: fora 
will is always liable to be contested in the courts— 
much more liable than other forms of conveyance. 
The names of the four and other information 
necessary, will be given as required by private cor- 
respondence. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address, [Z. #7. B.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts 


Photographs of ¥. H. Noyes for sale at this 
Office. Price 25 cts. 


CONTENTS. NO. 12. 





Community Journal 113 A Faith-Cure 18 
A Talk in J. H. N.’s Room 115 A Hill of Sulphur 118 
Community Contracts 116 Onlya Jew’s Harp 119 
How to Seek Pleasure 117. Uncle Dan't and the Chill’un 119 
What Spiritualism is Doing 117 The News 119 
Works and Motives 117. The Wind and the Sun 120 
How 1 Became Converted from Correspendence 120 


Unitarianism 118 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS, 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 


list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Lobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,”’ ‘Spirit 
ual Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”? ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the *‘ History of American Socialisms,” the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail -ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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